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THE TOPOGRAPHY OP SPARTA. 



' ' For if the city of the Lakedaimonians should be laid waste and there should 
only be left the sanctuaries, and the foundations of structures, I think that not- 
withstanding its splendid achievements there would be among posterity much 
disbelief in its former power." — Thuktd. i. x, 2. 

Our sole guide-book to ancient Sparta might have been 
written with greater exactness and detail than it has been, 
had Pausanias, like Thukydides, looked into the future and 
foreseen the well-nigh utter obliteration of every landmark 
there. The old archaeologist must have undoubtedly experi- 
enced the difficulty of identifying sites in an ancient city that 
had been razed to the ground. We find him at any rate in 
Roman Corinth searching for every remnant and landmark of 
the former city, which Mumraius had so utterly destroyed. 
Yet his own experience seems not to have awakened in him 
any thought that Sparta might some day suffer the same fate 
as Corinth, and that future archseologists would have no 
other source than his book for rebuilding her in the imagi- 
nation. His account of Spartan topography is a most 
harrowing combination of precision and vagueness. At times 
he appears almost to be mocking his puzzled readers. After 
carefully locating for us each building along some avenue, 
with a bountiful use of such expressions as, " near," " oppo- 
site," "to the left of," "behind," etc., he suddenly informs us- 
that, " the Lakedaimonians have a building called so-and-so," 
or "a place in Sparta has such-and-such a name," with- 
out further particulars as to just where this building, or that 
place, may be in the wide limits of the city. Again, on but 
one or two occasions does he tell us whether a street runs 
east or west ; elsewhere the points of the compass are wholly 
neglected. The hills on the ancient site which might have- 
served us as excellent landmarks in the topography, had 
they been carefully described and located, are on the contrary 
so vaguely referred to that we are more confused than helped 
by his mention of them. This inaccurate style of description 
has naturally produced much dismay and disagreement 
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among modern topographers. Some {cf. Baedeker, p. 274, 
and Joanne, p. 252) despairingly assert that nothing certain 
can be gathered as to the site of any object save the theatre, 
the ruins of which still exist. Others, more hopeful, have 
attempted to identify the various hills, to locate the Akropolis, 
the Agora and the Dromos, to trace the direction of the prin- 
cipal streets, and even to find a place for each temple and 
tomb mentioned by the old "periegete." But the unhappy 
product of all their labor has been a crop of "Plans of 
Ancient Sparta," each differing vridely from the others, the 
only stationary site in all being that of the theatre, about 
which there can luckily be neither doubt nor disagreement. 
Indeed, we might consider the question of Spartan topog- 
raphy an insoluble one, were we forever to be left to our own 
interpretation of Pausanias' language, with no further aid 
than the present site of Sparta affords, together with the few 
stray allusions in other ancient authors. Excavations, how- 
ever, have been already begun under the direction of the 
American School at Athens, and although small results have 
as yet been arrived at, it is probable that in the near future, 
when the work is resumed, much light will be thrown on 
many points which otherwise might remain under endless 
dispute. Since this excavation may not be continued for 
another year, there is still opportunity left for theorizing on 
the question of Pausanias' route through the city and for 
presenting one more " plan " which may or may not receive 
corroboration from the opening up of the -soil. In the year 
1890 the first separate treatise on the subject of Spartan topog- 
raphy appeared in the shape of a pamphlet by Dr. Heinrich 
Stein entitled Die Topographic des alien Sparta. Previous 
to this work we find the topic discussed in a less thorough 
way by various travellers and topographers, chief among 
whom are Leake, Wyse, Curtius, Bursian, and Beule. The 
last words in the controversy, however, have been written by 
a modern resident of Sparta, formerly instructor at the 
gymnasium in that town, and at present filling the same 
position at Gythion, the port of Sparta. Professor Constan- 
tinos Nestorides has had the inestimable advantage, over all 
other writers on the subject, of living on Spartan soil and of 
being thoroughly acquainted with every foot of ground he de- 
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scribes. His neat little pamphlet, Tonoypacpla ri^s 'ApxataS 
27capTrf5, was presumably completed previous to the com- 
mencement of excavations in the spring of 1892, since he 
announces vrith evident satisfaction on the last leaf of his pam- 
phlet that these excavations completely confirm his vievps as to 
the site of the Agora and the circular building of Epimenides, 
wherebyhe indulges confidently in the hope that all his opinions 
will be proved equally correct. That the learned Ha^rjyrfrrii 
is mistaken in some of his judgments, and that f ature excava- 
tions will not endorse his theories as generously as he expects, 
is the conclusion to which I have arrived after several visits to 
the ancient site as well as a careful and prolonged study of 
the subject in all its details. Discarding for the most part all 
the various views of former topographers, I will chiefly con- 
fine myself to a criticism of this latest and most complete- 
monograph by Professor Nestorides, looking forward with 
anxious expectation to the time when the pick-axe and spade 
shall finally decide whose plan came the nearest to the truth. 

Paus. iii.-xi.-l. "Advancing from Thornax, the city is reached which was 
originally named Sparta but which came in time also to be called Lakedaimon, a 
name that was applied up to that period to the whole territory. Now, before my 
account of the Spartans, I will declare my method of description, the same which 
I adopted in my treatise on Attika, namely, not to describe everything, one after 
another, in detail, but to select what is most worthy of mention. For my plan 
from the beginning has been to pick out what is most important from what each 
people say about themselves, the whole mass being vast and much of it not worth 
mentioning. Considering that my resolve was a good one, I shall not depart from 
it anywhere." 

Whatever other faults he may be guilty of as archaeologist 
or art critic, Pausanias seems to have been possessed of some 
sense of system and me'thod in his topographical tour through 
Greece. The general arrangement of his entire work is at 
once both comprehensive and compact. His route through 
each of the divisions of Gri'eece follows a most regular plan. 
That his circuit of each separate city was also methodically 
undertaken can be more readily believed than that he wan- 
dered about aimlessly, regardless of all harmony and continu- 
ity in his note-book. His very method of eliminating what 
was unimportant rather tends to make us believe that he had 
other methods also, and among others a method of describing 
the streets and buildings of a city in as close a consecution as 
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was possible. If we read his account of Corinth, of Thebes, 
or of Athens, we can trace his course in each instance with- 
out having to raise our pencil from the plan of the city, for 
the so-called Enneakrounos episode in the case of Athens is 
no exception, if we follow Dr. Dorpfeld's views on the ques- 
tion {Myfhol. and Monum. of Athens, by Jane Harrison, 
p. 89). Admitting and recognizing then a sense of system in 
our guide, which topographers seem generally to deny him, 
let us first consider how he entered Sparta. The modern 




traveler arriving from Tripolitza and Tegea crosses the 
Enrotas not far south of the scanty remains of an old bridge 
over which without doubt Pausanias passed before entering 
the city. No mention does he make, however, of bridge or 
anything till he reaches the market-place, which first seems to 
attract his attention. It has been customary to identify this 
bridge with the Babyka of the ancient Lykurgian oracle.' 

' Plut., Lyk. vi. 1 : &paci? Ctpat avsU&l^eiv /j-era^v 'Ra^vKoq re kcu KvoiwtJvof ; comp. 
Plutarch's statement : t^ Si Bapiicav koI rh/ Kvaxibma mm Olvovvra wpoaayopeiiovaiv, 
'ApunoriXTic rhi /ih> Kvaiacjva ncrra/i6v, Ti)v Si Ba^vKav yi(pvpav, and Curtius' remarks, 
Pdopon. vol, ii. pp. 337, 313. 
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Until we know to which stream the Knakion refers, it is but 
useless guess-work to attempt to locate the bridge Babyka. 
If the Knakion can be proved to be the stream to the north of 
Sparta's most northern hill (as I believe it was), then Babyka 
would with far more likelihood be some bridge to the south 
of the city, either over the Eurotas or the Tiasa (the modern 
Magula), since the phrase "between Babyka and Knakion" 
probably refers to the entire region of the Spartan city rather 
than the mere spot of assembly. If, however, Plutarch's 
passage be not corrupt, and his Oinous be the same with the 
Oinous in Athenaios (i. 31, near Pitani), then the usually 
accepted site of Babyka may be the correct one, and Oinous 
may have been the name given to the northeast quarter of 
Sparta, lying, so to speak, between the bridge and the torrent 
Knakion. The street by which Pausanias entered Sparta 
and reached the Agora lay undoubtedly between the hills 
marked as Akropolis and Phruria on the accompanying plan. 
The present path which follows the same direction ascends a 
low ridge joining these two hills and then descends to the 
level olive grove on the old Agora site. Somewhere between 
the river and this ridge the city wall must have passed. This 
wall, which Pausanias speaks of on several occasions, was 
probably the one built by order of Appius, the Roman legate, 
in the second century before Christ." The wall of Nabis had 
been demolished by the Achgean League, upon the death 
of that tyrant.' The first wall ever raised about Sparta 
appears to have been that spoken of by Pausanias as hastily 
thrown up on the occasion of Demetrias' advance upon the 
city {Ach. viii. 3). To-day there is no portion of any wall 
remaining, and the only information we have regarding its 
length and direction is gathered from Polybios, who tells us 
(021) that the city was forty-eight stades in circumference and 
(E 22) that its shape was somewhat circular. Pausanias 
takes no notice of the wall as he passes through it, nor does 
he describe any object along his road. But it is not his habit 
to pass by anything of archaeological interest, leaving it for 
after consideration ; so we may rest assured that he saw noth- 
ing worth noting along this avenue, nor can we with Nestorides 

« PAtrs., Ach. ix. 4 : kTsixioeri di mi ef apxvc ai6ic liwaprcdTai^ 6 kvkTm^ tov iareuc. 
•Patjs., Ach. viii. 8 : ef. Liv. 1. 84. c. 27 ; 1. 35. c. 30. 
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reasonably suppose that, after his description of the Agora and 
an avenue leading south, he returns to this northern road and 
enumerates its buildings. It is true that a few ancient slaba 
and column drums may be seen projecting from the soil near 
the summit of the ridge, but it is not necessary to suppose 
these remains to be in situ, nor need they have formed 
part -of any important or conspicuous edifice. However, I 
will present still stronger arguments against this being the 
site of the Skias street, when the description of that street is 
reached. 

Paus. 3. xi, 3 to 11. The Agora. — " The Lakedaimonians who occupy Sparta 
have an Agora well worth seeing, and on the Agora are the' Bouleuterion of the 
Gerousia and ' the offices of the Ephors,' Nomophylakes, and the so-called * Bid- 
iaiai. . . The most conspicuous building on the Agora is the one they call the ' 
Stoa Persikfi, built from the spoils taken from the Medes. In the course of time 
they have transformed it into its present size and have richly embellished it. Over 
the columns stand various Persians in white marble, among them Mardonios, son 
of Gobryas. Artemisia, daughter of Lygdamis and queen of Halikarnassos, is 
also represented. . . There are temples also on the Agora ; one, a * temple of 
Osesar. . . There is also a ' temple to his son Augustus. . . Near the * altar of 
Augustus they show a ' bronze statue of Agias. . . On the Agora of the Spartans 
there are also statues of '" Apollo Pythiios," Artemis, and " Leto, and all this 
region is called the Choros, because in the gymnopsedia (a feast to which the Lake- 
daimonians devote more attention than to any other) the ephebi join here in choral 
dances before Apollo. Not far from these statues there is a '^ hieron of G§ and 
others of " Zeus Agoraios,'^ Athena Agoraia," Poseidon surnamed Asphalios, and 
also of " Apollo and " Hera. A '' huge statue of the Spartan D©mos has likewise 
been set up. The Lakedaimonians also have a ''" hieron of the Moirai, and near it is 
the ^' tomb of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, since in obedience to an oracle they 
conveyed the bones of Orestes from Tegea and buried them here. Passing the 
tomb of Orestes one sees a '^'^ statue of Polydoros, son of Alkamenes, which king 
they have exalted to such honor that their public officers stamp with the likeness 
of Polydoros whatever documents require stamping. There is also a *' Hermes 
Agoraios carrying Dionysos as a child, and the so-called "^ archaic Ephoreia in 
which are the tombs of Epimenides the Cretan, and Aphareus son of Perieres. . . . 

" The Lakedaimonians also possess a " Zeus Xenios and an ** Athena Xenia." 

Almost the exact position of the Spartan Agoi'a can be de- 
termined. That it was on level ground, of rectangular shape 
and large size, scarcely can be questioned. The rough hill- 
summit of irregular outline which Leake proposes as the site 
is wholly unsuitable in every particular, nor can we believe 
with Stein that even a portion of the Agora extended over 
hilly and uneven soil. Pausanias' expression " aSm Bsa?" 
evidentlv referred to its size no less than its adornment. We 
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have still better evidence of its spaciousness. In Xenophon's 
entertaining account of the conspiracy of Kinadon in the first 
year of Agesilaos' reign, the informer tells the ephors that 
Kinadon had taken him to the Agora and had bidden him 
count those who vrere of pure Spartan blood : ual s'ya, ecprj, 
api^fxijGai /SaffiXsa ts ual iqjopovi Hal yspovra? xai aXkovi 
a? rstrapanovta rfpofxr^v, Ti dij jj.e rovrovi, a. Kivadoov, 
SKsXevffaS apiBfifjaai ; 6 di eirts, Tovrovi, i'q)i], v6fjii8,s aoi 
TToXs^tovi eivnt, tov? S ciXXov? ndcvTai ffv/^/J.axovi TtXiov t) Tsr- 
paxiaxiXiovi ovrai tov? sv rrj ayopa. Our principal help, 
however, toward the identification of the site is afforded by 
Pausanias' remark that the street to the west from the Agora 
presently passed the theatre. I have little doubt then that 
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Fig. 3. 

the northern side of the square lay close to the hill marked 
Akropolis on the plan, and that it extended from a point not 
far east of the theatre to the spot where the road already 
mentioned from the north reached the level after crossing 
the ridge. The configuration of the soil has doubtless 
changed somewhat since the time of Pausanias, and it seems 
most probable that the recently discovered circular founda- 
tion was closer to the level Agora on this northern side. The 
identification of this ruin with the circular building attributed 
to Epimenides I consider a great mistake, and how Nestorides 
should have selected that exact spot for the site, even before 
excavations were begun, is to me inexplicable. The position 
of this ruin is such that the edifice which it represents could 
only have been described as being either on the market-place 
or on the path up to the Akropolis. The site that Nestorides. 
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assigns to the temple of Kor6 Soteira would also have been, on 
the ascent to the Akropolis and at a considerable distance 
from his street of the Skias. But Pausanias does not speak 
of these buildings as being on a different street, nor does he 
make the ascent of the Akropolis until he has described all 
other parts of the city. Moreover, had he made this detour, 
he would have done so before reaching the Skias, if the an- 
cient roads and modern mule-paths followed the same direc- 
tion, as is likely. In addition to these objections, other rea- 
sons will be given later for disbelieving the theory that the 
Skias street ran to the north, in which case Epimenides' build- 
ing could never have been in this region at all. What edifice, 
then, does this ruin represent ? Among the objects noticed 
by Pausanias as facing the Agora is included a colossal statue 
{fxiyai avSftid?) of DSmos. Now, on the summit of this large 
' ' circular foundation, ' ' the base of a statue was discovered, and 
among the ruins was found the thumb of what Dr. Waldstein 
calls " some colossal image." He concludes that both base and 
thumb belong to one of the two statues mentioned by Pau- 
sanias as being in the building of Epimenides. But neither 
the Olympian Aphrodite nor the Zeus is spoken of as colossal 
in size, and Pausanias never fails to tell us when he sees a 
statue extraordinarily large. But why, it may be urged, 
should DSmos have been erected on a huge stone circular 
platform nearly one hundred feet in diameter ! I admit this 
cannot easily be explained, if, as Waldstein supposes, this 
platform was actually of that size and shape. From my own 
observation, however, I should rather regard the diameter as 
nearer fifty than one hundred feet, and I believe, moreover, 
that further excavation will reveal the fact that this was not 
a round platform, but a sort of semicircular retaining-wall, 
erected with the object of giving the huge image a secure and 
elevated position close to the Agora and overlooking it. As 
to the arrangement of the various edifices on the Agora, tak- 
ing for granted that Pausanias enumerated them in consecu- 
tive order, I believe that he commenced his description with 
the building on his left as he entered the Agora, since the 
statue of Dgmos is near the end of his list. We are told 
farther on that the office of the Bidiaioi was situated where 
the avenue called Apheta left the Agora. This avenue ran 
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eastward, as I shall soon attempt to show. The Bldiaion was 
therefore on the east side of the Agora, most probably in the 
southeast corner, the government buildings occupying the 
entire east face. Nestorides argues that the so-called 
"Choros" must have been in the northwest corner of the 
Agora, inasmuch as the dethroned Demaratos is represented 
by Herodotos (vi. 67) as witnessing the gymnopaidia from a 
position in the theatre. It is ridiculous, however, to suppose 
that the theatre would have been chosen as the place from 
which to view events occurring in the Agora. Nor need we 
understand from Pausanias' words that all the festivities in 
connection with the gymnopaidia took place in the Agora. 
Indeed, we are distinctly informed otherwise by other 
authors.* 

There can be no objection then to locating the "Choros," as 
I have done, in the southwest corner near where the avenue 
of the Skias leaves the square. On reaching the north side, 
Pausanias seems to have had his attention attracted to the 
Demos statue before he actually reached it, the only apparent 
departure from his custom of noticing everything in proper 
order. There is scarcely space to the east of it for the three 
buildings that are afterward described. The position of the 
statue of Zeus Xenios and Athena Xenia, just where strangers 
from Arkadia would enter the Agora from the north, I might 
offer as additional evidence in favor of my arrangement. It 
is certainly as strong an argument as that of Stein and 
Nestorides, who claim that the Skias street must have led to 
the north, seeing that Dionysos came from the north and there 
was a " temenos " to his guide on that street ! There is no rea- 
son to suppose with Stein and Nestorides that the older Agora 
lay on the street of the Skias and that at some later period 
(^■. «., after the second Messenian War) this larger Agora of 
Pausanias superseded it. Pausanias merely mentions a 
square on that street where in ancient times small ware 
(o pa/Ttoi) used to be sold. There might easily have been some 
such place in addition to the larger Agora ; pamoi cannot 

* Gf. Athen. xiv. 631 : o\ -n-aTuiiol yv/ivai^6fievoi Trparov ev ry yv/ivorraidiKy el( rijv irvp- 
P'XV ex&pomi npo mi eiaihai eJf to ^tarpov ; Plut., Ages. 29 : yvjivoTzatSUu yap i/aav 
ayoi>i(o/i£vijv xop<^ f " '"^' ^earpi^ ; but in Hesych. «. «. yv/ivcm-aiSia ; ev yap ayopa 
iopra^ovai. 
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possibly refer to all that is sold in the public market. We 
must remember also that on the Agora of Pausanias stood the 
Stoa Persikg, the Tomb of Orestes, the archaic Ephoreion, and 
other buildings which must have dated from the earliest times, 
for Plutarch's statement that the great earthquake of 464 
B. 0. left only five buildings standing can scarcely imply the 
total destruction of the rest.' The classical scholar cannot 
but feel intense interest in the investigations which may soon 
be made on this most important of all Spartan sites. 

Among the olive-trees which to-day cover the ancient site 
occasional column drums and hewn blocks of stone may be 
seen here and there projecting from the soil. Such few exca- 
vations, however, as have lately been made on the spot have 
resulted only in disappointment, owing to the discovery that 
these scanty remains are not in situ. ° It is to be hoped 
that continued search will lead to better results, for it hardly 
seems possible that all traces could have been obliterated of 
those buildings which aroused a modicum of enthusiasm even 
in the apathetic breast of Paiisanias. 

Paus. 3. xii. 1 to 8. The Apheta : " As you go from the Agora by the road 
they name Apheta, there is the so-called ' Bo6n6ta ; but my narrative compels me 
first to explain the name given to the road. They say that Ikarios proclaimed a 
foot-race between the suitors of Penelope. It is well known that Odysseus won. 
They also say that the runners were started (a<psdijvai) on a course leading through 
the street Apheta. On this road, as I have just said, the Lakedaimonians possess 
the so-called ' Bo6ngta, formerly the house of King Polydoros. AVhen he died, 
however, they bought it from his widow, paying for it in oxen, since coined silver 
or gold was not in use then, but still in archaic fashion they paid for articles in 
oxen, slaves, and uncoined silver and gold. . . And beyond the Bidiaion is a * 
hieron of Athena ; and Odysseus is said to have set up the statue and to have 
named it Xeleutheia, having conquered the suitors of Penelope in the race. And 
he built hiera of Keleutheia, three in number and separate from each other. 
Advancing along the Apheta there are heroa of ' lops, who seems to have lived in 
the time of Lelex or Myles, and of * Amphiaraos, son of Ol'kles. They believe 
that the sons of Tyndareus built this in honor of Amphiaraos, seeing that he was 
their cousin. And there is also a ' hero6n of Lelex himself. And not far from 
these is a • temenos of Poseidon Tainarios. And not a long distance off is a ' statue 
of Athena, which they say the colonists to Italy and Tarentum set up. And the 
place which they call the ' Hellenion was so named because those Hellenes, who 
were preparing to defend themselves against Xerxes as he was about to cross over 
into Europe, took counsel in this place as to the manner in which they should 

' Plut. , Kim. xvi. 4 : aiir^ <!' r) -koKi^ okti avvexMii nTi^v oituCiv irhre, Ta( 6'a?^2MC 
Tjpeffev d aeia/idc. 
« Waldstein's Eeport to the Archaeological Institute. 
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resist him. But another story says that those who took part in the expedition 
against Ilium as a favor to Menelaos consulted there how they would be able ttfset 
sail for Troy and punish Alexander for the rape of Helen. And near the Hellen- 
ion they show a ' tomb of Talthybios. . . And the Lakedaimonians have an i" 
altar to Apollo Akritas. And there is a " hieron of GS called GasSpton, and beyond 
it a '^ statue of Apollo Maleates is set up. And at the extreme end of the Aphetals 
and nearest the wall is a " hieron of Diktynna and the '■* royal tombs of the so. 
called Eurypontidai." 




Fig. 3. 



Three avenues are mentioned by Pau^anias as leading from 
the Agora, but he tells us the direction of only one, i. e., that 
which led to the west. Pausanias himself must have arrived 
by a street from the north ; we have therefore the east and 
south sides of the Agora remaining, in which we may sup- 
pose the two other avenues opened. All topographers have 
agreed in placing the Apheta to the south, but nowhere can 
I find any convincing reason given for so doing. It was the 
avenue along which, as the legend went, the race between 
Penelope's suitors was run. It must therefore have been a 
tolerably level road. But the region to the east of the Agora 
is no less level than that to the south, and a traveler arriving 
from the north would certainly be more likely to describe the 
avenues in the order of east-south-west, than of south-east- 
west or south-north-west as Nestorides supposes. There is 
good reason, then, to start with the assumption that such was 
Pausanias' natural method, and to place the Apheta to the 
«ast rather than the south. It is true that no hill is spoken 
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of as being passed by in following this avenue, but we will come 
to find that Pausanias by no means notes every hill on his 
route through the city. It is also very possible that the 
(ppovpia were situated on high ground, just such an eminence 
as is furnished by the large hill a little north of east from the 
Agora, by which this avenue to the east must have led. On 
this conspicuous hill Nestorides places no edifice whatever ! 
But perhaps our strongest argument may be derived from 
a passage in Livy (1. xxxiv. c. 38). We are told by him that, 
when Quinctius marched against Sparta and the tyrant 
Nabis, the city was walled, excepting in those places where 
the ground was naturally high : tyranni nuper locispaten- 
tihus planisque objecerant murum, altiora loca et difficilia 
aditu stationibus ar motor um pro munimento objectis tuta- 
bantur. He afterward narrates that the Roman army was 
divided into three separate bands for attacking the city: 
parte una a Phoebceo, altera a Dictynneo, tertia ab eo loco 
quem Heptagonias appellant — omnia autem Tkbc aperta 
sine muro loca sunt — adgredi jubet. From this description 
we cannot derive much satisfactory information, but we may 
gather that the sites mentioned were opposite the more ele- 
vated parts {altiora loca) of the city, since those were the only 
parts unwalled. This being the case, the position I have 
assigned to the Diktynnaion on the east is certainly prefer- 
able to the site heretofore adopted on the south, where we 
may safely presume the wall to have been raised. The men- 
tion of Heptagonise gives us no help, as the spot is nowhere 
else spoken of. It was probably still further to the norths 
for to identify it with the modern village of Kalogonia, close 
to the Magula and the probable site of the Phoibaion, is out 
of the question. Nestorides evidently does not consider the 
fact that a division of the army, approaching the city from the 
site of Kalogonia, could not possibly be spoken of as distinct 
from that advancing from the Phoibaion, whether the Phoi- 
baion be placed to the north of the Magula (according to Nes- 
torides) or south of it (as in my plan). Moreovei", Livy would 
probably have named the three starting points in their proper 
order, which would require the Diktynnaion to be placed 
somewhere between the Phoibaion and Heptagonise. I have 
placed a gate in the city wall at the end of the Apheta and con- 
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sider it likely that the road leading to Therapne, followed later 
by Pausanias, was a continuation of this street, and that there 
was consequently a second bridge or at least a ford over the 
Eurotas opposite this gate. This may have been one of the 
two gates referred to in Livy (1. xxxv. c. 30) through which 
roads led to Pharai and Mount Barbosthenes : Quarum por- 
tarum itineribus, quce Pharas qucBque Barhosfhenemferunt, 
eos instruxit, qua ex fuga recepturos sese Tiostes credebat. 
These gates would both naturally lie to the north or east of 
the city as the army of Nabis was encamped to the northeast 
(l.xxxv.c. 27). The only Lakonian Pharai, however, that we 
know of was soxotTi of Sparta (Pans. iii. 20, 3 ; cf. iv. 16, 8). 

Patjs. 3. xii, 8 and 9. Boad from the Apheia [see Fig. 3] : " Near by the 
Hellenion there is a'" hieron of Arsinoe, the daughter of Leukippos and sister of 
the wives of Polydeukes and Kastor. And near the so-called '* Phruria there is 
a " temple of Artemis. Proceeding on a little there is a '* tomb to the soothsayers 
from Elis, the so-called lamldai. And there is also a " hieron of Maron and 
Alphelos. These seem to have fought in the most noteworthy manner, next to 
Leonidas himself, of all the Lakedaimonians who marched to Thermopylae And 
the Dorians built the '» hieron of Zeus Tropaios, after having defeated in war the 
Amyklaians and other Achaians who then possessed the Lakonian territory. 
And the " hieron of the Great Mother is held in exceeding honor. After it are the 
herSa of '^ Hippolytos, son of Theseus, and of ^^ Anion, the Arkadian, son of Tlesi- 
menes. Some say that Tlesimenes was the brother of Parthenopaios, son of 
Melanion, while others call him his son." 

After Pausanias had followed the Apheta to the Diktyn- 
naion and the city wall, he appears to have retraced his 
steps to the Hellenion and from there to have advanced along 
another street. The usual explanation given is that after 
noting the buildings on one side of the Apheta, from the Hel- 
lenion to the Eoyal Tombs, he returned to the square and went 
over the same course again, enumerating the objects on the 
other side, a method of sight-seeing which I claim Pausanias 
could never have been guilty of adopting. He usually tells 
us when he has entered a new street, but his language here 
seems sufficiently clear without any such special announce- 
ment. The Phruria, as before remarked, I take to have been 
on the hill to the southeast of the Akropolis, a hill but little 
inferior to the Akropolis itself in extent and elevation, and 
which would naturally have served as a stronghold. It may 
be that the deafxoortfpiov in which Agis was murdered, {cf. 
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Plut., Agis xix) was the same with Pausanias' cppovpia. The 
description of the capture of Agis on his way from his bath 
(^. e., in the Eurotas ?) to the temple of Chalkioikos on the 
Akropolis seems to favor the supposition, for the King is 
dragged up a street that branches off from the main street, 
just as the avenue we are following forms a branch of the 
road to the north. It is possible that this street may have 
led from the Hellenion over the very crest of the Phruria hill, 
and that all the buildings mentioned may have stood on that 
height. I have preferred, however, to regard the road as 
running along the base of the hill, though I think it likely 
that several of the temples may have been above the road on 
the height. I have accordingly placed in that position the 
temple of Artemis (as being near the Phruria) and also the 
hieron of the MsydXtj Mritrjp, on a conspicuous knoll project- 
ing from the main hill toward the north. It is this site that 
JSTestorides has chosen for the Kolona, at the base of which 
he locates the temple of Dionysos Kolonatos ! The position 
of the hieron of Zeus Tropaios to the east of the city, might 
be objected to on the ground that the Amyklaians would 
have been more likely to attack the city from the south. 
The same argument might be urged against the location of 
the Diktynnaion as we have given it, from which point 
Quinctius assaulted the city, though having advanced from 
the south. But such objections are weak. In the case of 
Quinctius, the east was evidently the most vulnerable point 
of attack ; at the early period of the Amyklaian war, Sparta 
may have been smaller in size and restricted to the region 
immediately surrounding the northernmost hills. The Tiasa 
(mod. Magula), flowing to the south of the city, would also 
have proved a great obstacle in an assault from that quarter. 
After passing the herda of Hippolytos and Aulon, we may 
believe that Pausanias returned to his central point, the 
Agora, along the same road by which he had arrived from 
the north. This supposition would then explain the fact 
that he leaves the avenue, that branches off from the Apheta 
near the Bodneta, to be described much farther on in his 
account of the city, a thing he would scarcely have done had 
he returned to the Agora by the Apheta. 
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Paus. 3. xii. 10 and xiii. Street of the Skias: "There is another road out 
of the Agora, on which there is erected tlie so-called ' Skias, where they still hold 
tlieir assemblies to this day. They say that the Skias is the work of Theodores, 
the Samian, who first invented the melting of iron and first made statues of it. 
There the Lakedaimonians hung the lyre of Timotheos the Milesian, blaming 
him for having invented four new strings for the lyre in addition to the seven 
ancient strings. Near the Skias there is a 'circular building, in which there are 
statues of Zeus and Aphrodite, both surnamed Olympian. This building they say 
was erected by Bpimenides, but they do not agree with the Argives in their 
account of him, for they deny that they made war against the Knossians. Near- 
by, there is a ^tomb of Kynortas, son of Amyklas, and a tomb of Kastor, over 
which a hieron has also been built. For in the fortieth year after the battle with 
Idas and Lynkeus, and not before, they say that the sons of Tyndareus were 
regarded as gods. And near the Skias is shown a ' tomb of Idas and Lynkeus. 
Opposite the Olympian Aphrodite the Lakedaimonians have a ' temple of Kore 




Fig. 4. 



Soteira, and they say that the Thrakian Orpheus built it, though others say it 
was Abaris on his visit from the Hyperboreans. The 'Karneios, surnamed Oike- 
tas, used to be honored in Sparta even before the return of the Herakleidai, and 
was set up in the house of Krios, son of Theokles, a seer. And, while the 
daughter of this Krios was drawing water, certain spies of the Dorians meeting 
her entered into conversation with her, and having come to Krios they learned 
from them how to capture Sparta. And not far from the Karneios is the so- 
called 'statue of Aphetaios. They say tt was from this point that the race 
between Penelope's suitors began. And there is a » place adorned with stoas 
arranged in the form of a square, where small ware used to be sold in ancient 
times. Near this, there is an "altar of Zeus Amboulios, of Athena Amboulia, 
and of the Dloskouri Amboulii. Opposite is the so-called Kolona and temple of 
" Dionysos Kolonatas. Near this is a '^ temenos of a hero, who as they say acted 
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as guide to Dionysos in liis journey to Sparta. And the Dionysiades and Leu- 
kippides sacrifice to this hero before sacrificing to the god. And they have insti- 
tuted a foot-race between eleven other girls whom they also call Dionysiades. 
This an oracle from Delphi instructed them to do. Not far from the Dionysos is 
a "hieron of Zeus Euanemos. On the right of this is a " hieron of Pleuron. 
From this Pleuron the sons of Tyndareus were descended on their mother's side. 
There is a hill not far from the hero6n, and on the hill a " temple of Hera Argeia. 
They say that it was built by Eurydike, daughter of Lakedaimon and wife of 
Akrisios son of Abas. The " hieron of Hera Hypercheiria was built by order of 
an oracle, at a time when the Eurotas was overflowing a large part of the land. 
And there is an " archaic xoanon which they call Aphrodite Hera, and it is cus- 
tomary for the mothers to sacrifice to this goddess on the marriage of a daughter. 
On the road to the right of the hill is a '* statue of Hetoimokles." 

If we have rightly located the Apheta it necessarily fol- 
lows that the street passing the Skias left the Agora from its 
southern side. Pausanias mentions a hill, apparently toward 
the end of the avenue, on which stood a temple of Hera 
Argeia. This can easily be identiiied with a conical hill in 
the southern part of the modern town, directly through which 
a carriage-road has been cut. It has generally been taken for 
granted that the Kolona must also be a detached hill of simi- 
lar sort, bat the very fact that it received the special name 
of KoXoovT] rather indicates an eminence differing from the 
ordinary tyjoe of Spartan hills. At any rate, a part of the 
ridge or bluff which to-day traverses the modern city could 
well have been called by that name, just as at Athens the 
KoXoovoi ayopaioi^ on which the so-called Theseion is situated, 
is, and perhaps was, a mere projection of higher ground and 
not a distinctly defined hill. 

On a neighboring site, upon the same bluff perhaps, stood 
the hieron of Zeus Euanemos, this surname having been 
given to Zeus as director of the warm and pleasing breezes 
from the south ; nor could a more suitable spot have been 
selected for the abode of this beneficent deity than this 
southern eminence, where such breezes would be especially 
enjoyed. The road referred to as passing to the right of 
the Hera Argeia hill must have run pretty close to the 
wall of the city, which was probably set up along the 
northern bank of the Tiasa river, the stream conveniently 
serving as a moat. The street of the Skias has usually been 
regarded as running to the southeast from the Agora, seem- 
ingly for no other reason than because there are several small 
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hills in the quarter, two of which might be made to correspond 
with the Kolona and Hera Argeia hill of Pausanias. We 
have shown that these latter may equally well be identified 
with eminences to the south, and we have already called 
special attention to the fact that any sound-minded topog- 
rapher would have followed the various streets in their 
regular order. Now, if the Apheta be placed to the south 
and the Skias street to the southeast, as Leake and several 
others have done, the order would be most irregular and un- 
natural. If, again, the Apheta be put on the east and the 
Skias street to the southeast, then no road to the south or 
southwest would have been spoken of, an extremely unlikely 
supposition. Moreover, we will afterward find that the 
small hills to the southeast can be more satisfactorily identi- 
fied on the line of another street described later. 

JSTesfcorides, following Stein, places the Skias street to the 
north. His arguments, however, have little weight. He asserts 
in the first place that the race of Penelope's suitors must have 
been a chariot-race, and, as the starting point was on the 
Skias street and the race extended along the Apheta, these 
two streets must have been on a straight line. He accordingly 
puts the starting-place on a ridge to the north of the Agora, 
and supposes that his chariot-race was begun down-hill ! 
But why, I ask, need we believe that the race was a chariot- 
race? And why may not the course have been a rounded 
one? Level ground was the only desideratum, and that is not 
obtained by the topographical arrangement of Professor Nes- 
torides. His other arguments, that the house of Krios must 
have been in the northern quarter of the city because the 
Dorians came from the north, and that the temenos of Diony- 
sos' guide must have been there too for the same reason, 
seem to me to be unconvincing. Pausanias by no means tells 
us that the Karneios Oiketas was in the house of Krios in his 
own time, and from the language that he uses it seems to me 
most probable that the "Karneios," was a statue in the open 
air. On another page (p. 48) Nestorides, inconsistently with 
his argument as to the " house of Krios," assumes that there 
was a temple {vao?), but it seems unlikely that there should 
have been two temples to Apollo Karneios in the same city, 
notwithstanding Pausanias' account of the double origin of 
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the surname. As for the temenos of Dionysos' guide, why- 
should it be placed only at the point where he entered the 
city, and not elsewhere ? My objections to the position 
which Nestorides has assigned to the temple of Kore Soteira 
and Epimenides' building have been already brought forward. 
But the weakness of his topography is still more strikingly 
displayed when he attempts to locate the Kolona and its 
Dionysos temple. That this temple was the same as that 
called to TovJtovvffov ispov iv Aifivaii by Strabo (c. 363) seems 
very likely, nor does Nestorides seem to entertain a doubt of 
their identity. He chooses, however, a site for the temple at 
nearly the opposite end of the city from where he places the 
Limnai and the Limnaion (or hieron of Artemis Orthia). That 
the Limnai was the flat region to the south and southeast of 
the city, I agree with the professor in believing, but the 
Dionysos iv Aifxvaii should certainly lie also somewhere in 
that quarter of the town. He selects, however, a steep 
northern spur of our "Phrouria hill" for his Kolona, and 
then, puzzled by Strabo's remarks, {ro rov Jtovvffovispov sv 
Aifivaii icff vypov jSefirfyidi irvyxocve, vvv Se ertl Sripov rrjv 
iSpvGiv i'xei [ed. Meineke], or, as in older editions, iv Xifj-vaii 
nai sq/ vypov), he puts the temple at the foot of it ! Strabo, 
or his informers, however, were probably misled by the expres- 
sion o iv Aijxvaii applied to this Dionysos (as also at Athens) 
and supposed that the temple had originally been built on 
marshy soil. The mistake might more readily have been 
made were the Kolona situated where I have put it ; but, if 
the temple were on the eminence that Nestorides calls the 
Kolona, no such absurd legend would ever have been believed 
by anybody. To place the temple at the bottom of the hill 
is to escape one absurdity by running into another. Why 
would the surname Kolonatas have been given to the god, if 
his temple did not rest upon the Kolona ? Or why, it might 
again be asked, was the temple not set on the hill rather 
than in the marshes at its foot ? His Hera Argeia hill, more- 
over, is a mere spur of the Akropolis, and not a distinct 
height such as Pausanias' term 'Xocpoi would certainly sug- 
gest. Its summit, again, is much too narrow to have served 
as a temple site, and could only have been approached from 
"the Akropolis side, the other sides being too precipitous for 
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any path. The interesting ruin, which to-day falsely bears 
the name of the "Tomb of Leonidas," has been recently 
excavated and examined by the American School at Athens. 
Dr. Waldstein feels justified in boldly asserting that it is no 
tomb or cenotaph at all, but a small "templum in antis" 
{Rep. to ArchcEol. Instil.., 1892). He furnishes us, as yet, 
with no details to prove his declaration, and for my own 
part I have discovered nothing which disposes me to dis- 
believe that this small building of massive stone blocks once 
contained the body of some ancient Spartan. Perhaps Dr. 
Waldstein' s theory, and the usually accepted one that it is 
a tomb, may both be correct. Near the circular building of 
Epimenides, according to Pausanias, were the tombs of 
Kynortas and Kastor. Over the latter's tomb (for so I trans- 
late ini Sh avrw) was afterward built a hieron. May not this 
temple-tomb of Kastor be identified with this ruin which, 
with the sole exception of the theatre, has alone been left 
these many years above the soil— the single architectural 
relic of the ancient glory of Sparta ! It is true that the site 
of the ruin is a little to the west of the Skias street, if that 
street ran from the southwest corner of the Agora in a direct 
line to the conical hill mentioned above. But Pausanias' 
description seems to imply that the tombs of Kynortas and 
Kastor were a little removed from the main avenue. Notice 
the order in which he enumerates the buildings : the Skias— 
near the Skias the circular building of Epimenides — near 
this the tombs of Kynortas and Kastor — near the Skias the 
tomb of Idas and Lynkeus — opposite the circular building, a 
temple of Kore Soteira. It seems evident to me that the two 
tombs were not on the avenue, for, had they been on the 
Agora side of the circular building, Pausanias would have 
been retracing his steps ; and, had they been beyond the 
same building farther along the avenue, then Pausanias 
would have returned some distance to the Skias again, a 
method of sight-seeing which we have already remarked 
Pausanias could not have adopted. Respecting the numerous 
tombs in Sparta, a very interesting passage in Plutarch's "Life 
of Lykourgos" may be appropriately quoted here in full: 
Kai fA.r}v uat ra nspl rds racpdi dpiara dtsuofffirjaev avroi?. 
npwrov fj.6v yap avsXav detffiSaifioviav anaaav iv rrj ttoXsi 
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BaTtTStv tovS vexpovS xai nXijeiov i'xstv ta fivrfixara ra>v 
lepwv ovK eHooXvffe, ffvvtpo(pov? noi^v rai? roiavrat? otpeai 
xal avvrjSieii tovi vsovi, aSts jj.i} rapdrrea^ai firjd^ oppoaSeiv 
rov Saratov coi jxialvovra rovi dtpafisvovi vsxpov ff&jxaro? 
7} Sta racpwv disXS'ovrai' e'ltBtra Gvv^anrsiv ovdev si'aOBv, 
«XV ev cpoiviKldi uai (pvXXoii eXaia? S^ivre? to ff&: ixa rrspt- 
iatsXXov. ijtiypdipai dk Tovvofxa B^dipavreS ovk eSijv rov 
vsxpov, TtXtfv avdpoi ev jtoXificp xal yvvaixoi rav tsp&v ano- 
B^avovrcov. 



Patjs. 3. xiv. 1 to 5. Boadtothe West from Agora: "As one goes from the 
Agora to the setting sun, there is a ' cenotaph erected to Brasidas, son of Tellis. 
Not far distant from this tomb is the ' theatre of white marble, well worth seeing. 
Opposite the theatre is the ' tomb of Pausanias, who commanded at Plataia, the one 
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beside it being a * tomb of Leonidas. Speeches are made every year over them, 
and games are held, in which none other than the Spartans is allowed to compete. 
The bones of Leonidas were not removed from Thermopylai by Pausanias until 
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forty years after the battle, and there Is a st616 containing the names and pater- 
nal descent of those who took part in the struggle against the Medes at Ther- 
mopylai. In Sparta there is a place called ' Theomelida, and in this part of the city 
are the "tombs of the kings called Agiadai. Near by is the so-called 'LeschS of 
the Krotani. These Krotani are a division of Pitanatai. Not far from the Lesch6 
is a ' hieron of Asklepios, spoken of as the one iv 'AyiadCw. A little way on is a 
' tomb of Tainaros, after which hero they say that the promontory extending into 
the sea was named . There are also hiera of '" Poseidon Hippokourios and ' ' Artemis 
Aiginaia. After having come back again to the Leschg there is a '* hieron of 
Artemis Issora. They also gave her the surname Limnaia. This goddess is really 
not Artemis but Britomartis. My account of Aigina tells about her. Very near 
the tombs of the Agiadai you will see a " st6W, and on it are inscribed the victo- 
ries in foot-races won by a Lakedaimonian, named Chionis, at Olympia and 
elsewhere. They relate that the " hieron of Thetis was built for the following 
reason : They were warring against the revolting Messenians, and their king, 
Anaxandros, having made an incursion into Messenia, took several women 
captive, among whom was Klelo, a priestess of Thetis. This woman the wife of 
Anaxandros begged from him, and discovered the xoanon of Thetis in her posses- 
sion. In concert with her, then, she erected a temple to the goddess. Leandris 
did this, it is said, in obedience to a vision. This xoanon of Thetis they guard 
most secretly. The Lakedaimonians say that they worship "Demeter Chthonia 
by direction of Orpheus, but in my opinion it is on account of the hieron in 
Hermlon that it has become a custom for them also to pay honor to Chthonian 
Demeter. Their latest temple is one to ■* Sarapis, and there is a " hieron of Zeus, 
surnamed Olympios." 

It is difficult for even time to obliterate all traces of an 
ancient Greek theatre. Built, as most of them were, into 
the side of a hill, the semicircular hollow of the Spartan 
theatre may still be seen, though marble seats and stone 
fayade have all been removed by the hands of native vandals. 
The cavea is to-day all overgrown with weeds and thorns, 
nor has even excavation discovered any sign of the -Xevno? 
Xi^o? admired by Pausanias. Portions of the extremities of 
the encircling wall still exist, but the greater part seems of 
very late construction, even subsequent to the time of Pau- 
sanias. Yet we are fortunate in even possessing a knowledge 
of the site, for not only is the spot itself associated with sev- 
eral interesting incidents in Spartan history (Pint., Ages. 
xxix. 2 ; Hdt. vi. 67), but it serves as a most useful land- 
mark in our topographical restoration of the city. This road 
to the west evidently passed close to the theatre, between it 
and the tombs of Pausanias and Leonidas. There is good 
reason to hope then that, if anything still remains of these 
tombs beneath the soil, excavation will soon reveal the true 
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resting-place of the hero of Thermopylai, whose name has so 
long been wrongly connected with the ruin much further to 
the south. After noticing the theatre, Pausanias remarks in 
the most abrupt way: "In Sparta there is a place called 
Theomelida." Former topographers have generally under- 
stood that he here goes to a totally different quarter of the 
city without telling us where, though he invariably informs 
us of any such change of position. They place the Theo- 
melida and the royal tombs of the Agiadai in the extreme 
north close to the Eurotas, the Dromos further south, also 
beside the Eurotas, and the Platanistas near the Phoibaion 
and the union of the Tiasa with the Eurotas, considering that 
the entire route described, from the Theomelida to the Plata- 
nistas, lay not far from the right bank of the river. Then, 
when the Lesche Poikil^ is mentioned soon after as being 
simply " in Sparta," we must believe that another such leap 
was taken, and again, when the hieron of Poseidon is spoken 
of as "not far from the theatre," Pausanias must be sup- 
posed to have suddenly skipped back to his early position, 
without any apparent method or reason. This mode of inter- 
preting Pausanias is, as I have before observed, certainly 
wrong. We should not be misled by his occasional abrupt- 
ness of style, which is everywhere noticeable throughout his 
work, and which was with little doubt often adopted, as here, 
to lend variety of expression to a long enumeration of objects, 
which might otherwise grow tiresomely monotonous. On 
my first visit to Sparta, in the spring of 1887, I came to the 
firm conclusion that the Dromos must have been in the 
western part of the city, and that Pausanias' course should 
be regarded as continuous from the time he leaves the theatre 
until he again returns to it by another street. 

Stein and Nestorides seem independently to have arrived 
at pretty much the same opinion, though with regard to the 
site of the Issorion, and in several other minor points, our 
views do not coincide exactly. The Issorion, on which was 
the temple of Artemis Issora, was a hill {\6q)oi ) near Pitane 
{Polyain. 2. i. 14), and, in Agesilaos' time, well protected and 
difficult to capture {evepuff Hal dvGsu^iaGtov, Plut., Ages. 
xxxii). Yet Pausanias does not speak of the temple as being 
on any hill, though I think it extremely probable that he 
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would have mentioned the fact, had the height been so promi- 
nent and well-defined as the one generally regarded as the 
site {i. e., the Alpion, according to my plan). Moreover, on 
leaving the Akropolis later on, Pausanias goes " toward the 
Alpion," which naturally must have been the hill nearest on 
the north, and not the spur of Taygetos still farther north, 
beyond and behind it. If Nestorides were correct in his 
location of the Issorion, Pausanias would certainly have said 
"toward the Issorion" and not "toward the Alpion," in 
going in that direction. But there is still a greater objection 
to offer. The Theomelida and the temple of Issora or the 
Issorion were necessarily very near each other, for the Lesch^ 
of the Krotani was close to both. Pausanias clearly says : 
" After having come back to the Lesclie there is a hieron of 
Artemis Issora," though Nestorides seems to think that the 
expression inavsX^ovei may be taken in the sense of "com- 
ing back to " or " on the way back to," an impossible render- 
ing. Consequently the Theomelida was close to the Issorion. 
If, then, we choose the northern hill for the Issorion, we must 
also place the Theomelida there. But to say nothing of the 
unlikelihood of so long a detour to the north without notic- 
ing any buildings on the way, great difficulty is met with in 
finding sites for the numerous temples in the immediate 
vicinity. Pausanias evidently follows two avenues from the 
Lesche, one to the right, the other to the left, then after- 
ward takes the road to the Dromos. But the two narrow 
ravines on either side of Nestorides' Issorion are wholly un- 
suitable as sites for these roads, nor could they well have 
contained the various temples mentioned. Besides this, 
Pausanias afterward (xviii. 2-5) notices several other tem- 
ples in this very region, and it is scarcely possible that he 
would either have gone over the same quarter twice or have 
seen so many important edifices in this cramped and confined 
neighborhood. We are told that the Issorion was near 
Pitan6 {Polyain. 2. i, 14), while the Lesche of the Krotani 
must of necessity have been in Pitan^. Between the two, 
therefore, lay the line dividing two of the four or five Spartan 
districts or original x&fiai. The number of the Bidiaioi and 
Ephors makes it probable that these districts were five in 
number, but we only know the names of four, i. e., Pitane, 
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Mesoa, Limnai, and Kynosoura (Paus. 3. xvi. 9, Strab. 
H-364 and 368). In which of these the Issorion lay we have 
no means of saying. It was probably that district whose 
name has been lost to us ; ' certainly not the Limnai, which 
could never have extended to either one of the sites proposed 
for the temple. The second surname of the goddess, i. e., 
Limnaia, may have belonged to the goddess before her intro- 
duction into Sparta, and may be a corruption of Aifisvia.' It 
cannot at any rate be supposed to refer to the district, as in 
the case of the Limnaion (or temple of Artemis Orthia) men- 
tioned later, 

Patjs. 3. xiv. 6 to xv. 5. Road from the Tombs of tlie Agiadai to the Platanisias 
(see fig. 5) : " The Lakedaimonians call that place the Dromos where even to 
our day the youths practise running. Going to this Dromos from the tomb of the 
Agiadai, there lies on the left a ' tomb of Eumedes, son of Hippoko6n. There is 
also an ' archaic statue of Herakles to which the Sphaireis sacrifice. These are 
those of the Epheboi who are just about to be enrolled among the men. In the 
' Dromos have been built several ■* gymnasia, one of them the gift of Eurykles the 
Spartan. Outside of the Dromos, by the statue of Herakles, there is what was in 
ancient time the ' house of Menelaos, but now it belongs to a private individual. 
Proceeding away from the Dromos there is a 'hieron of the Dioskouri, and 
"> another, of the Charites ; others also of ' Eileithyia, ' Apollo Karneios and 
"' Artemis Hegemone. On the right of the Dromos there is the " hieron of 
Asklepios Agnitas, Agnitas being the surname because the xoanon of the god is 
of 'agnus '-wood. Not far from the Asklepios stands a '^ " tropaion " said to have 
been set up by Polydeukes on the occasion of his victory over Lynkeus. Near 
the beginning of the Dromos are the "Dioskouri Apheterii, and a little beyond is 
the '■• herQon of Alkon, whom they call the son of Hippoko6n. Past the her6on 
of Alkon is a '* hieron of Poseidon, surnamed Domatites. And there is a place 
called " Platanistas from the plane-trees that grow around it of large height and 
in a continuous line. The spot itself where the Epheboi are accustomed to fight 
is encircled by a canal, like an island in the sea, and one enters on bridges. At 
one of these bridges there is a " statue of Herakles ; at the other, an " image of 
Lykourgos. Lykourgos it was, who, besides making other laws for the state, insti- 
tuted this battle of the Epheboi. The following ceremonies are first performed by 
the Epheboi. Before the battle they sacrifice in the Phoibaion, a place outside the 
city, not far from Therapne. There, each of the two divisions of the Epheboi sacri- 
fice a dog's whelp to Enyalios, judging that the bravest of the domestic animals is 
an appropriate offering to the bravest of the gods. And I know of no other 
Hellenes who are accustomed to sacrifice the whelps of dogs, excepting the Kolo- 

■■ Dyme, ace. to Gilbebt, Chieach. Staats-AU. vol. i. p. 43 ; ^gidai, ace. to 
Leake, Pelop. vol. i. pp. 175 and 178; Sparta, ace. to Nbstokides ; Tlwrnax, ace. 
to Bbrgk, Phil. xii. p. 579, No. 23 ; Oinous, as I think ; see below. 

»Paus. 3. xxxiv, 11, and compare the surname &.i/iev6aK07roc applied to Artemis 
in JCallim. Dian. 1. 259. 
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phonians. For the Kolophouians sacrifice a black female puppy to Enodios. 
And both this sacrifice of the Kolophonians and that of the Ephebol In Lakedaimon 
take place at night. At this sacrifice the Epheboi match trained boars against each 
otlier in fight, and it generally happens that those Epheboi conquer in the Plata- 
nistas ■whose boar may chance to have won. Such are the ceremonies in the 
Phoibaion. But on the following day, a little before noon, they enter the above- 
mentioned place by the bridges. It has previously been determined by lot during 
the night by which entrance each division shall enter. They fight with their fists 
and leap on their adversaries with their heels, biting each other and tearing each 
other's eyes out. Man fights against man in this way. They also rush together 
violently in a mass and shove each other into the water. Near the Platanistas is 
the "herSon of Kyniska, daughter of King Archidamos. She was the first 
woman to breed horses and the first to win in a chariot-race at Olympia. Behind 
the "" stoa that runs along the Platanistas there are the her6a of ^' Alkimos and 
^^ Enaraiphoros, and not far away the *' her6on of Dorkeus, and next to it the 
" her6on of Sebros. These all were the sons of Hippoko6n, they say. And they 
name the fountain near the herSon ^^ Dorkeia from Dorkeus, and the " place 
Sebrion from Sebros. On the right of the Sebrion is the " tomb of Alkman, the 
beauty of whose poems is not at all impaired by his Lakonian dialect, though it 
is the least euphonious of dialects. Near the tomb of Alkman is a ^^ hieron of 
Helen, and very near the wall is a '' hieron of Herakles, containing an armed 
statue of Herakles. They say that the form of this statue is due to his battle with 
HippokoSn and his sons. They assert that Herakles' anger was first aroused 
against the house of Hippoko6n because they refused to purify him when, after 
the death of Iphitos, he came to Sparta seeking purification. But the beginning 
of war actually arose from the following event. Oionos, a lad in years, and a 
cousin of Herakles, being son of Likymnios, the brother of Alkmena, came to 
Sparta with Herakles, and as he was going about viewing the city, when he drew 
near the house of HippokoSn the watch-dog rushed out at him. And Oionos 
happened to pick up a stone and hurl it at the dog, striking it. Then Hippoko6n's 
sons ran out, and beating Oionos with clubs they killed him. This especially 
provoked Herakles' anger against Hippoko6n and his sons. And immediately, in 
his first fit of wrath, he made an attack upon them. He was wounded, however, 
and just managed to escape safely. But later he marched against Sparta and 
punished Hippokodn and his sons for the murder of Oionos. And the ^ tomb of 
Oionos lies near the Herakleion." 

That the site of the Dromos and Platanistas should be 
looked for in the western part of the city, and not on the flat 
ground adjacent to the river, seems clearly proved by the fol- 
lowing facts : (1) a street is soon mentioned as running to the 
east from the Dromos, but if the Dromos were on the eastern 
side of the city it would necessarily be situated close to the east- 
ern wall and no space would be left for such a street ; (2) it is 
evident from Pausanias' language that another street ran from 
the Dromos to the theatre or to a spot near by, but this street, 
as is plainly seen, could only have been from the south or 
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west ; (3) the house of Menelaos seems to have been in the dis- 
trict of Pitand, as we may gather from Hesych., s. «. Ilira- 
vatTf?, where Menelaos is styled a Pitanate ; in the same pas- 
sage the gymnopsedia in the theatre are unquestionably re- 
ferred to as the ayo^v IltrararTj?, proving the theatre to have 
been in Pitane (Leake strangely asserts that " Herodotos shows 
that the theatre was in the quarter of Pitand," but I find noth- 
ing in Hdt. to support him ; see Pelop. vol. i. p. 176) ; if then 
the theatre was in Pitang, it is hardly probable that that dis- 
trict extended along the Eurotas, but we may more reasonably 
suppose that it spread out (Pitane from neravvvnt) over the 
plain to the south of the theatre; Leake says that "Pindar 
describes Pitane as being at the ford of the Eurotas," but 
the passage in Pindar proves nothing whatever as to the 
proximity of the district to the river; (4) Livy's descrip- 
tion of Nabis assembling his troops in the field (campus) 
"which they call Dromos" applies much better to the level 
region on the western side than to what must have been 
only a confined strip of ground between the eastern wall and 
the hills on the east ; (5) the fountain Dorkeia is easily recog- 
nized in a copious spring in the southwestern quarter of the 
city. No other spring in the whole region of Sparta compares 
with it, and it could well have served to supply the canal of 
the Platanistas with water, as well as the baths of the gym- 
nasia. To-day the neighborhood of the spring is especially fer- 
tile and green, the abundant water being used for irrigating 
purposes ; poplars line the banks of the little stream flowing 
from it, and the whole spot possesses a freshness and natural 
beauty which we may well imagine the plane-trees may have 
also given it in ancient times ; (6) the site proposed by Leake, 
and accepted by many modern travellers, would, it seems to 
me, be outside the city walls, for we cannot suppose that the 
walls reached down to the very bank of the Eurotas or in- 
cluded the modem stream Magula (anc. Tiasa). "W. Gr. Clark 
{Pelop. p. 167) rejects Leake's opinion, but his own remarks 
show that common and lamentable failure to recognize any 
method whatever in Pausanias' circuit of the city. He says : 
"There is no evidence that the place called Platanistas was 
where Colonel Leake has placed it, at the junction of the 
little river Trypiotiko {i. e., Magula) with the Eurotas. It 
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may have been an island in the Eurotas [!] or even in the bed 
of the other stream ; neither is there any proof that the 
Dromos was adjacent to or near it. The mention of one place 
of athletic exercise naturally leads Pausanias to speak of 
another." The passage in Polybios (e 22) which informs us 
that the hill Menelaion was only one and a half stades from 
the city wall by no means implies that the wall extended in 
a southeast direction almost to where the Tiasa and Eurotas 
unite. If it had, then would Polybios' statement that the 
city was of circular shape have been untrue. Moreover, the 
Stdsrriixa of " three semi-stades " may refer to a point much 
farther north, since the hills of Therapne extend some dis- 
tance in that direction close to the river. I believe, therefore, 
that the site assigned by Leake, Bursian, and Curtius to the 
Platanistas was outside the city, which it certainly is impos- 
sible to accept. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the 
Platanistas was near the Phoibaion, for Pausanias' account 
of the night-sacrifice in the latter building calls for no such 
proximity. Nor, finally, need the passage in the Helena of 
Euripides (205-209), which refers to the yv^ivasia SovauoEvro? 
Evpata, be understood as implying that the Dromos bordered 
upon the Eurotas. Euripides was writing poetry, not topog- 
raphy. There seem to have been few noteworthy edifices 
on the street from the tombs of the Agiadai to the Dromos, 
though the distance cannot have been very short. The tomb 
of Eumedes is alone mentioned, the statue of Herakles and 
the house of Menelaos being close beside the Dromos. A 
street, in all probability, turned to the west at about the point 
where the house of Menelaos stood, for it is only in this way 
that I can understand the phrase nrpoeA-SoVrz onto rov ^p6fj.ov, 
used by Pausanias before he describes any part of the Dromos 
itself. After returning from this street and noting the tem- 
ple and trophy to the right of the Dromos, he reaches the 
beginning of the course, or that end at which the races began. 
He then appears to follow the main avenue to the Platanistas, 
passing only a herdon and a temple on his way. It is notice- 
able that the Platanistas and its immediate neighborhood was 
a region closely associated with the dog-myth of Hippokoon 
and his sons, the herda of those sons and of Oionos, as well 
as the Herakleion, being all close at hand. This, added to the 
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fact that a dog sacrifice was offered in the Phoibaion previous 
to the fight in the Platanistas, makes it probable that this 
was the portion of the city called Kynosoura or " Dog's-tail," 
unless, as is possible, the name was given to a certain district 
on account of some physical characteristic, as in the case of 
the Salaminian and Marathonian Kynosourai. The house of 
Menelaos being in the aristocratic quarter of Pitane" we may 
conjecture that the district of Kynosoura extended chiefly 
southwest from the Platanistas, as far as the Limnai. Mesoa 
embracing probably the central portion of the city, as its 
name leads us to suppose, we may conclude that the fifth and 
remaining district, whatever may have been its name, covered 
the extreme northern and northeastern part of the city, 
including the Issorion and Alpion. I have already proposed 
Oinous as the name of this fifth quarter, relying on two pas- 
sages from Plutarch and Athenaios (Plut. LyJc. vi. 1 ; Athen. 
i. 31), and believing the Knakion to have been the stream 
north of the Alpion. A corrupt passage in Strabo (c. 364) 
might have thrown some little light on the question of these 
Spartan districts or uwfiai, but, as it stands, nothing much can 
be gained from it. It reads : Msaaoav 5' ov rfj? joj/ja? sivai 
/ispoS [aWa] rr}i Snaprrfi, Ha^ccTtsp uai to Aifivatov, Kara 
rov . . . Ka. Among other attempts to supply the missing 
letters, SuvXaua, ©poena, Qopvaxa and xatrov ©opKa^a have 
been suggested, but none are satisfactory. 

Paus. 3. XV. 6. Boad to the, East from the Bromoa (see flg. 5) : "As one goes 
toward the rising sun from the Dromos, there is a path on the right and a " hieron 
of Athena Axiopoinos ; for when Herakles visited his vengeance upon HippokoQn 
and his sons, just as their deed merited, he erected a hieron to Athena and called 
her Axiopoinos, because the ancients gave the name ' poinai ' to punishment." 

If we have rightly located the Dromos in Pitane and the 
Platanistas in Kynosura, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
path here mentioned also crossed the line dividing these two 
districts, and that the hieron of Athena Axiopoinos was also 
in that quarter where the myth of Hippokoon had its home. 
The road probably extended to the Skias avenue, but the dis- 
tance may not have been very long, nor does there seem to 

•CuBTTDs, Pelop. vol. ii. p. 314, note 35 ; Btjbsian, Oeog. mn Qrieeh. vol. ii. p. 
137, note 3. 
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have been anything besides this single hieron that attracted 
Pausanias' attention. I cannot agree with Nestorides that* 
the four roads mentioned by Pausanias as leading to or from 
the Dromos all left that place from about the same point and 
all ran in directions varying only between northeast and 
southeast. Pausanias would scarcely have been so very exact 
as to pick out only one of these and describe it as leading 
toward the rising sun, when all pointed nearly in that direc- 
tion. As I have arranged these streets on my plan, it will be 
seen that one goes to the north, the next to the northeast, the 
third to the east, and the fourth southwest. Such seems to 
me a much more likely disposition. 

Paus. 3. XV. 6 to 10. Boad from Dromos to Theatre (see flg. 5) : " Going 
from the Dromos by another road, there is another '^ hieron of Athena. . . Near 
by, there is a ^^ temple of Hipposthenes, who won many victories in wrestling ; and 
they worship Hipposthenes in accordance with the command of an oracle, paying 
honor to him as if to Poseidon. Opposite to this temple is an *• archaic statue of 
Enyalios in fetters. . . And in Sparta is the so-called '' LeschS Poikilfi, and near 
it the hero6n of ^« Kadmos, son of Agenor, and of his descendants " Oiolykos, son 
of Theras, and ^ Aigeus, son of Oiolykos. And they say that these herSa were 
erected by Maisis, Laias, and Europas, sons of Hyraios, the son of Oiolykos. And 
these also built the '' herSon of Amphilochos, because the mother of their ances- 
tor Tisamenos was Deraonassa, a sister of Amphilochos. And the Lakedaimon- 
ians alone of the Hellenes have a *" Hera surnamed Aigophagos, and sacrifice goats 
to the goddess. They say that Herakles built the hieron and first sacrificed goats, 
because Hera offered no obstacle to him when fighting Hippoko6n and his sons, 
though on other occasions the goddess appeared to oppose him. And they say 
that he sacrificed goats because he lacked other victims. Not far from the theatre 
is a *' hieron of Poseidon Qenethlios and her6a of *' Kleodaios, son of Hyllos, and 
of "Oibalos." 

Nestorides considers that this street ran almost due east 
from the Dromos to a point close to the southwest corner of 
the Agora, but without actually entering the square. At 
that point he places the Leschg Poikile, from which building 
he supposes that Pausanias first went to the heroon of Amphi- 
lochos, on the right, by a street that crossed his own street at 
right angles ; then to the left toward the theatre. Thence he 
makes him return to the Poikilg and continue his walk along 
the original street until passing the Bodneta he reaches the 
Asklepieion. The heroon of Amphilochos he identifies with 
the ruin commonly known as the tomb of Leonidas, the same 
which I consider to be the temple-tomb of Kastor. But there 
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are several objections to offer against this arrangement of his. 
Aside from the fact that the Bodndta was more probably situ- 
ated to the east of the Agora and not on the south, it is diffi- 
cult in the first place to understand how such an important 
street should have been laid out so close to the Agora without 
being made to enter it ; esjieciaUy if, as in Nestorides' plan, 
no avenue left the Agora between the northwest and south- 
east corners. Again, if it did indeed connect with the Agora, 
Pausanias would in all probability have mentioned it in his 
enumeration of those avenues that started from that point. 
Secondly, we are unwilling to believe that he would have 
branched off on another street as far as the theatre on one 
side and the hereon of Amphilochos on the other without 
informing us of such a d6tour. There is but little doubt in 
my own mind that the road which he followed led directly 
from the Dromos to the theatre, and that from the theatre he 
again entered the Agora, crossed it, and followed the Apheta a 
few steps as far as the BodnSta, where he turned off on a side- 
street leading to the northeast. It is only in this way that I 
•can explain the mention of two buildings, one immediately 
after the other, the first as being near the theatre, and the 
next close to the BoonSta. 

Pahs. 3. xv. 10 to xvii. 1. Boad from Bodnita to Limnaion : " The ' most 
splendid of their Asklepieia is that erected near the BoSnfita, and on the left is a 
• her6on of Teleklos. . . Not far beyond is a small hill, and on it an » ancient 
temple of Aphrodite containing an armed xoanon. And of all the temples which 
I know of, this one alone has a second story built on it, sacred to Morpho. Mor- 
pho is a surname of Aphrodite, and the goddess is seated, veiled and with fetters 
about her feet. . . Near by there is a * hieron of Ilaeira and Phoibe. The writer 
of the Epic poem Kypria says they were daughters of Apollo. And young vir- 
gins serve as their priestesses, called Leukippides, just as the goddesses are them- 
selves named. One of the statues was restored by one of these Leukippides, who 
put on the statue a face in our style of art in place of the archaic one. But a 
dream forbade her to restore the other one. In this place an egg, wrapped in 
ribbons, hangs from the ceiling. And they affirm that it is the egg which Leda 
laid, according to the legend. Each year the women weave a ' chiton ' for the 
Apollo in Amyklai, and the house in which they weave it they call ' ' Chiton .' 
Near by there is a ' house said to have been occupied by the sons of Tyndareus, 
but afterward owned by Phormio, a Spartan. To this man the Dioskouroi came 
in the form of strangers. And saying that they had come from Kyrene, they 
demanded lodging with him, and asked for the room in which they had especially 
delighted when they were among men. But he bade them take any other part of 
the house they chose, refusing them however that particular room. For his daugh- 
ter happened to occupy that apartment. On the following day that daughter and 
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all her attendants had disappeared, and statues of the Dioskouroi were found in the 
chamber, together with a table and some ' silphium ' on it. These things they 
say happened so. Advancing from the ' Chiton ' in the direction of the gates, 
there is a ' hereon of Chilon, the so-called ' wise man,' and another of a certain 
. . . [lacuna] who was among the colonists to Sicily under Dorieus son of Anax- 
andridas. . . And the Lakedaimonians have built a * hieron to Lykourgos, the law- 
giver, just as though he were a god. Behind the temple there is a ' tomb of Euno- 
mos, the son of Lykourgos, near the '" altar of Lathria and Anaxandra. These were 
twins, and fOr this reason the sons of Aristodemos, being twins also, took them in 
marriage. They were daughters of Thersandros, son of Agamedidas, king of the 
Kleestonaians and fourth in descent from Ktesippos, son of Herakles. Opposite 
the temple is a " tomb of Theopompos, son of Nikandros, and also a '* tomb of 
Euryblades, who fought against the Medes at Artemision and Salamis with the 
triremes of the Lakedaimonians. Near by is the so-called " her6on of Astrabakos. 
And the place called the " Limnaion is consecrated to Artemis Orthia. And they 
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say that the xoanon is the same one which Orestes and Iphigeneia once stole away 
from the Tauric territory. "When Astrabakos and Alopekos (sons of Irbos, son 
of Amphisthenes, son of Amphikles, son of Agis) found the statue, they immedi- 
ately went crazy. And again when the Limnatai of the Spartans, and the Kynosu- 
reans and those from Mesoa and Pitan§ were sacrificing to Artemis, they began to 
quarrel, and from quarrelling they took to slaying each other, and after many had 
perished at the altar disease commenced to destroy those left. Thereupon an 
■oracle ordered them to wet the altar with the blood of men. And the custom 
being to sacrifice that man on whom the lot fell, Lykourgos introduced as a change 
the practice of whipping the ' Epheboi,' and in this way the altar was covered with 
blood. . . And they call the goddess not only Orthia but also Lygodesma, because 
she was discovered in a copse of ' lygos.' And this ' lygos ' being wrapped about 
the statue made it stand upright (pp&6v). Not far from the Orthia is a " hieron of 
Eileithyia." 
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Five particulars in Pausanias' description of this street 
help us somewhat in determining its approximate direction, 
though its exact course must remain very uncertain. 

(1) The first edifice mentioned on it, the Asklepieion, is said 
to be near the BoonSta. 

(2) There is a small hill {\6q)o'; 6v j^eya?) not far beyond the 
Asklepieion. 

(3) A turn is made in the direction of the gates (a ? STti rds 

(4) He passes the tomb of Theopompos, one of the Eury- 
pontid line of Spartan kings, whose tombs we have already 
been told were situated near the terminus of the Apheta. 

(5) The place called the Limnaion lies near the end of the 
street, on flat if not marshy soil, as the name implies. 

Nestorides is correct, I think, in his general arrangement 
of the street, but in several points I cannot quite agree with 
him. As I have already shown, I do not accept his view 
that the present road is a direct continuation of that leading 
from the Dromos. It so happens that I place the Asklepieion 
on almost the exact site that he has chosen, but I put it south, 
not east, of the Bo6neta, and on an avenue which branches 
off from the Apheta. Pausanias makes mention of only one 
hill, though if we have located his route correctly he must 
have first passed a small chain of low hills, including three 
distinct summits, and afterward a separate height to the 
south, which is to-day divided from the short range by the 
modern chaussee. It is probable that other edifices besides 
the temple of Aphrodite stood on these eminences, and that 
Pausanias has neglected to mention the fact in every case {cf. 
the Issorion and Phrouria above). The two-storied Aphrodite 
temple may well have been on the northernmost summit of 
the ridge, the hieron of Ilaeira and Phoibe on the middle one, 
and perhaps the house called "Chiton" (or "Tunic") on the 
third. The street, I believe, ran along the western side of 
these hills, and at the " Chiton ' ' turned off to the east between 
the ridge and the solitary hill, just where the carriage-road. 
passes to-day. This turn I think is referred to in the expres- 
sion "advancing in the direction of the gates," for a turn is 
certainly implied by it. The gates spoken of I take to have 
been those at the end of the Apheta to the east, and not thos» 
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to whicli the road itself was leading. These were evidently 
too distant to be so referred to (if, indeed, there were any 
gates between the eastern and southern ones), nor does the 
phrase, " a? inl rd? nvkai," seem to me to signify actually 
" going ifo," but rather " as if going to," «.«., " temporarily in 
the direction of." The tomb of Theopompos that is shortly 
afterward passed would have been probably erected not very 
far from the other graves of the Eurypontids ; why it should 
have been apart from them at all, it is difficult to understand. 
On the summit of the southernmost hill (to the right of 
Pausanias) may have stood the hieron of Lykourgos, together 
with the tomb of Eunomos and the altar of Lathria and Alex- 
andra. The site is a conspicuous one, and would naturally 
have been chosen for the erection of this ancient temple. 
Perhaps the tomb of Lykourgos was also situated there.'' The 
Limnaion was in the flat district of Limnai to the southeast, 
perhaps on the very site of the church in the modern hamlet 
of Psychiko. The "Limnaion" cannot well have been the 
name given to the entire quarter, as Strabo seems to have 
believed (H. 364), but rather only that portion of it, or temenos, 
on which the hieron of Artemis Orthia was built. 

Paus. 3. xvii. 1 to xviii. 1. Th^ AJcropoUs : "The Akropolis of the Lake- 
daimonians does not stand out conspicuous in height like the Kadmeia of the 
Thebans or the Larisa of the Argives, but, amidst other hills in the city, that one 
which rises highest they name the Akropolis. There, there is built a ' hieron of 
Athena, surnamed both Poliouchos and Chalkioikos. Tyndareus, as they say, 
began the construction of the hieron. There is also another ^ hieron of Athena 
Ergang, and at the southern stoa a ' temple of Zeus, surnamed Kosmetas, and 
in front of it a * tomb of Tyndareus. The stoa toward the west contains ' two 
eagles with equal-sized Victories upon them, the gift of Lysander, commemorating 
both his achievements : the victory near Ephesus when he conquered Antlochus, the 
pilot of Alkibiades, and the triremes of the Athenians, and when later at Aigospot- 
ami he wiped out the navy of the Athenians. On the left of the Chalkioikos the 
Lakedaimonians erected a « hieron of the Muses, because they advanced in battle 
not to the sound of trumpets, but to the music of flutes and with the sound of 
lyre and cithara. Behind the Chalkioikos there is a ' temple of Aphrodite Areia, 
and the xoana are as old as any in Hellas. On the right of the Chalkioikos stands 
a ' statue of Zeus Hypatos, the most ancient of all bronze statues, for it has not 
been cast altogether, but each part being beaten separately, the pieces have been 
fitted to one another, nails keeping them from parting. They say that Klearchos 
of Rhegion made the statue, and assert that he was a pupil of Dipoinos and Skyllis, 
though others say of Daldalos. Near the so-called ' Sken6ma there is a '» statue 

"(y. Pltjt. Lyk. xxxi. 3 and Hdt. i. 66. 
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of a woman, named Euryleonis according to the Lakedaimonians. She won a 
victory at Olympia with a span of horses. Near the " altar of the Chalkioikos 
stand '^ two statues of Pausanias, the commander at Plataia. Near the statues 
of Pausanias is a " statue of Aphrodite Ambologfira, set up by direction of an 
oracle ; also " statues of Sleep and Death. These they consider brothers in 
accordance with the lines of the Iliad." 




Fig. 7. 



'iiu\--" 



Leake's theory that the Akropolis was the flat- topped 
oval-shaped hill to the extreme north, which I take to be 
the Alpion, is easily disproved. All topographers since 
his time are united in opposition to such a view, principally 
on three grounds : (1) such a hill is wholly unfit from its po- 
sition to have ever served as an akropolis, being completely 
commanded by a much higher hill close at hand to the 
north ; (2) its summit is not large enough in extent to have 
held all the edifices that are mentioned as standing on it ; (3) 
it is by no means the highest of the Spartan hills, while 
Pausanias plainly declares that the Akropolis was. One 
might add to these objections the fact that neither the soil 
nor the general contour of the hill is suitable for such a 
site. Each of its sides is sandy and steep, nor is there a place 
visible to-day where any road or path could have led up to 
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the much-frequented siimmit. Again, if this were the Akrop- 
olis, with what would we identify the much higher hills to 
the south, which Leake, as we have already shown, most erro- 
neously considered the Agora site ? Pausanias would have 
completely passed them by without notice, though the most 
conspicuous eminence in Sparta. Finally, there is not the 
slightest sign of a ruin anywhere to be found on the entire 
summit, while the more southern hills are well sprinkled with 
remains of columns and hewn blocks that certainly tell of 
former temples or other public edifices. I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that these twin heights, south of the Alpion 
and north of the Agora, were included together under the 
name of Akropolis, and that the western one was not alone 
so called, as is now the generally recognized theory. It is 
true that there is a depression between the two summits, but 
even this depression is considerably elevated above the Agora 
on one side, and the valley to the north, and may well have 
been included within the circuit of the Akropolis fortifica- 
tions, if there were any in the time of Pausanias or before. 
My objections to the western hill alone being the Akropolis, 
are the same which have been brought to bear against Leake's 
theory : (1) this western eminence is not so high as the one 
on the east, and is accordingly commanded by it from a mili- 
itary point of view ; (2) though it is possible to imagine suffi- 
cient space upon it for all the edifices noticed by Pausanias, 
still they would be somewhat crowded, and little ground 
would be left for troops to occupy, such as must have occa- 
sionally assembled there. If then both hills together with 
the connecting ridge between them formed the Akropolis, the 
next question is concerning the position of the various build- 
ings enumerated by Pausanias. He gives us most explicit 
information concerning the situation of all the minor edifices in 
their relation to the principal temples of Athena Chalkioikos 
and Ergan^, but the exact site of these two temples he says 
nothing about. They were evidently near each other ; for, 
after partly describing the fprmer, he turns to the latter, 
gives a brief account of its stoas and the neighboring temple 
of Zeus Kosmetas, then resumes his description of the Chal- 
kioikos. He notices temples and statues to the left, behind 
and to the right, which goes far toward proving that the 
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Athena ErganS must have been in front or to the east. I 
think, therefore, that we have good reason to believe that the 
Chalkioikos was on the left-hand side of his road as he 
crossed the low central ridge of the Akropolis, and that the 
Ergand temple was close at hand on his right. Perhaps the 
scanty ruins, which may to-day be seen on either side of the 
mule path that traverses the ridge, belong to these two tem- 
ples respectively, or at any rate to the buildings grouped 
about them. If my conception of the topography is correct, 
it will be seen that the summits of the Akropolis did not 
serve as temple sites, but rather the lower portion of the 
height. This is the more likely, seeing that Pausanias speaks 
of no one of these temples in particular as being on the 
summit. 

PArs. 3. xviii. 3-5. From the Akropolis toward the Alpion (see^ jflg. 7): 
" Going toward the so-called Alpion there is a '^ temple of Athena Ophthal- 
mitis. They say that Lykourgos erected this after having been deprived of an 
■eye by Alkandros, since the laws which he had made did not happen to please 
Alkandros. Having fled to this place and being protected by the Lakedaimonians 
from losing his remaining eye, he for this reason built a temple to Athena Ophthal- 
mitis. Advancing from this place there is a "hieron of Amnion. They tell the 
following things concerning " Artemis Knagia. They say that Knageus, a native 
Spartan, marched with the Dioskouroi against Aphidna, and being taken captive in 
the battle and being sold in Krete, he served as a slave at a place where there was a 
hieron of Artemis belonging to the Kretans. In time, however, he escaped and 
<!ame back with a maiden priestess carrying the statue. For this reason they say 
that they name it Artemis Knagia. But this Knageus appears to me to have 
arrived in Krete in some other way than as the Lakedaimonians say, since I don't 
believe that there ever was a battle at Aphidna, inasmuch as Theseus was being 
retained at the time among the Thesprotians, and the Athenians were not in har- 
mony with him but rather inclined to favor Menestheus. Nor could one believe, 
even if the contest really did take place, that captives were taken from those who 
conquered, especially when the victory was a decisive one, so that Aphidna itself 
was taken. But enough of this discussion." 

Both Bursian and Stein regard the Alpion as the name 
given to the easternmost summit of what I have considered 
to be the Akropolis. But they overlook the fact that Pau- 
sanias uses the expression, oas snl to "AlTtiov, on leaving the 
Chalkioikos, which can only mean "towards," "in the 
direction of." If Bursian and Stein are right, however, he 
could not have gone "in the direction of" the Alpion with- 
out actually reaching it and ascending it immediately, the 
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two hills (if they are to be considered as two) being close 
together. If the Alpion be the northern hill, as I suppose it 
to be, the path now taken by Pausanias may have led N.E. 
through the narrow ravine to the south of it or else N.W. to 
its western extremity. In either case he would have gone 
<«.'? irtl TO "AXniov. The latter, however, seems more likely, 
and it may be that these three temples were erected some- 
where on the line of the modern mule-path, which after leav- 
ing the Akropolis ridge meets another path from the S.W. 
and then follows the ravine to the north of the Alpion until 
it reaches the low ground bordering on the Eurotas. These 
present paths, I take it, are very nearly on the exact sites of 
this road and the one already described as leading from the 
Theomelida to a probable gate in the city wall. The wall 
itself may have been led over the summit of the Alpion, 
where it is likely that no prominent edifice stood unless it 
was the hieron of Artemis Knagia. I agree with Nestorides 
in seeing an etymological connection between the surname of 
this goddess and the old stream Knakion (see p.. 10), and 
with him I consider that stream to be the one flowing through 
the ravine to the north of Ms Issorion and my Alpion. 



Three roads are described as leading from the city of 
Sparta ; one to Amyklai, one to Therapne, and one toward 
Arkadia. The first was evidently a continuation of the 
Skias street ; the second, of the Apheta ; and the third may 
have led from one of the western gates, probably that one 
near the Theomelida {cf. fig. 5). The fact that they are 
spoken of and described in the above order might be regarded 
as favoring Nestorides' theory concerning the direction of 
the Apheta and Skias street, were it not easily shown that 
Amyklai, being the most important suburb of Sparta, would 
naturally be described the first thing after the city itself. 
Moreover, the road to Therapne could scarcely have been the 
prolongation of Nestorides' Skias street, but must have left 
the city much farther to the south. On the road to Amyklai, 
the river Tiasa was crossed, near which was a hieron of the 
Charites. There seems to me no reason to doubt the identity 
■of this Tiasa with the modern Magula, a copious stream 
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which must have flowed close to the city wall. The hieron 
of the Charites would then have been somewhere near the 
site of the present chapel of St. Nicholas, just across the 
modern bridge, near which, according to Nestorides, some 
relics of an ancient bridge were to be seen not very long ago. 
The road to Therapne, after passing a xoanon of Athena 
Alea(q/'. Xen. Hell. 6, 5, 27) and a hieron of Zeus Plousios 
close to the bank, crossed the river and then followed the 
left bank southward, passing a temple of Asklepios Kotyleus 
and a hieron of Ares. Whether the river was crossed by 
bridge or by fording it is impossible to tell. It is again 
passed over by Pausanias on leaving Therapne and going 
toward Taygetos. On this road he first notices the Phoibaion 
with its temple of the Dioskouri. Nestorides has put this 
to the north of the Tiasa river ; a mistake, I think, for in 
going west from it no river seems to be passed until the 
Phellia is reached. Nor is it necessary to regard the 
Phoibaion as having been very near the wall. The nocturnal 
ceremonies that took place there do not require the close 
neighborhood either of the city wall or of the Platanistas, 
as some have supposed. The ephebi also sacrificed to 
Achilles, at the hieron to the northwest of the city, just 
before the battle in the Platanistas (Pans. 3. xx, 8) ! 

Near the Phoibaion were the temple of Poseidon Gaiaochos 
•and the Hippodrome (Xen. Hell. 6, 5, 30). The road shortly 
afterward joined the one leading to Amyklai, near a place 
called Alesiai on the northern bank of the Phellia river. 
But it is beyond the scope of this article to follow it any 
further. On the road toward Arkadia was a statue of 
Athena Pareia ; near it the hieron of Achilles already re- 
ferred to ; and beyond this the tomb of Hippos. But here 
also we are getting beyond the limits of Sparta proper. I 
bring my essay to its close, fully realizing the fact that I have 
added but little certainty to our knowledge of Spartan topog- 
raphy. There are many disputed points (as many as before, 
no doubt) left for excavation, and excavation alone, to settle. 
It will not be necessary to discover much, in order to identify 
the hills and to decide on the direction of the avenues. But 
whether the ground will or will not yield us the definite 
information that is so eagerly expected, whether my views 
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shall be confirmed or proved incorrect by future discovery, 
my endeavor has been to present what I believe to be the 
most common-sense interpretation of Pausanias' own lan- 
guage. It is Pausanias himself whose reputation as a topog- 
rapher is chiefly at stake ! 

Nicholas E. Crosby. 

Spabta, 

January, 1898. 



